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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE MONI- 
TORIAL SYSTEM. 

The advantages to be derived from the Monitorial System of 
instruction, are the following. a 

1. By the aid of monitors, a single instructer is enabled to 
take the charge of a greater number of scholars. In this way 
there is a saving of expense ; and as a Jess number of instructers 
is required, it becomes more easy to obtain those who possess 
competent qualifications. 

2. A second benefit is the greater practice that each scholar 
gets in reading, spelling, &c. Each monitor having the care of 
a small class, (say of seven scholars,) and all the classes per- 
forming at the same time, each scholar has an opportunity to 
read more pages, to spell more words, to answer more questions, 
and to do more by way of recitation in every department of stu- 
dy, than he could if all recited to the principal instructer only. 
And as scholars in general learn more by what they recite them- 
selves, than by what they hear others recite; and learn more 
while engaged in reciting, than when sitting in their seats—there 
is an advantage in having the classes small, and in keeping them 
at their stations a considerable proportion of the time. By keep- 
ing them so much of the time at their stations too, they are kept 
busy ; whereas, in their seats, many ef them must be idle. And 
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if a scholar is disorderly at the station, the mischief of it extends. 
only to the little circle, of which he forms a part. 

3. This system gives the principal instructer leisure to be 
more thorough in teaching the monitorial classes ; and in a well 
regulated and permanent school on this plan, nearly all the 
scholars have opportunity to become monitors, in their turn, be- 
fore they leave the school, and thus to share the particular atten- 
tion of the principal. He does, in fact, eventually spend as much 
time in teaching each scholar personally, as if no monitors were 
employed ; so that whatever is learned from the monitors by the 
school, is so much clear gain. 

4. Finally, the monitors themselves learn more, by spending 
a part of their time in teaching, than they would, if they spent it 
all in studying and reciting. By hearing the recitations of the 
various classes, they review their own studies; and by the efforts 
which they make in correcting the errors that are committed, 
and in solving the difficulties that arise, their own knowledge of 
each branch is rendered more accurate and thorough, and is im- 
pressed more deeply on their minds. These efforts do indeed 
bring the mental powers of the monitur into exercise in a way, 
that is more highly conducive to intellectual improvement, than 
any thing which, as a mere learner, he would be called to per- 
form.—To these advantages of the monitorial system, may be ad- 
ded one, to which we adverted on a former occasion. [See p, 
100.] 

The disadvantages of the monitorial system now claim our at- 
tention ; and we shall dwell the longer on this part of the sub« 
ject, as we are not aware that it has been touched upon by any of 
those who have written on monitorial instruction. 

1. One disadvantage of this system, is the noise and confusion 
occasioned by having a dozen or twenty classes engaged at the 
same time in reading or recitation. The interruption to each 
class, as it forms a semi-circle around its monitor, is, indeed, 
much less than a stranger would imagine on first entering the 
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room; and the scholars derive some benefit from the tendency 
which this method of instruction has to form habits of abstrac- 
tion; but there is still a serious inconvenience in having so many 
speaking at once. Some children have weak voices, and some 
are not able to speak so distinctly as others ; in consequence of 
which, their voices are drowned in the torrent of noise which is 
produced by the stronger lungs and better organs of the multi- 
tude of speakers in all parts of the room. And in regard to those 
who speak with a due degree of Joudness and distinctness, what 
they say frequently fails to be understood by the monitor or by 
the rest of the class, in consequence of some sounds from neigh- 
boring stations, which happen to strike their ear with equal 
force just at that time. For the same reason, what the monitor 
says, is frequently misunderstood, or not heard at all, by the 
scholar to whom it ts addressed, and perhaps by the whole class. 
In consequence of this, the same questions and answers have to 
be repeated again and again ; which is a loss of time, and, what 
is of greater importance, diminishes the interest of the class in the 
exercise, and prevents them from paying that close and constant 
attention, without which the business of instruction cannot go on 
with success. And as to forming habits of abstraction, children 
will not make the effort necessary for the formation of such hab- 
its, unless they feel a previous interest in the exercise to which 
their attention is invited ; and this interest it is difficult, in such 
circumstances, to create in their minds. In reading, it may not 
be very difficult for the monitor, with the book in his hand, to 
know whether each scholar pronounces the words that are before 
his eves. But this is the least part of good reading. Pauses, 
inflections, emphasis, and tones, demand the greatest attention ; 
and in order that the ear may detect the various degrees and del- 
icate shades of emphasis and tones, its sensibility ought not to 


“be blunted by hearing any other sounds than those to which it is 


listening. 
2. Another disadvantage of the monitorial system, is the want 
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of confidence and respect felt by many individuals toward the 
monitors who are appointed to teach them. Although they know 
that their monitors are their superiors in knowledge, yet they 
cannot place that confidence in their instructions, which they 
would in those of an older person, or of one who is not a fellow 
learner. The classes may indeed have the privilege of appeal- 
ing to the principal instructer, whenever they suspect that a mon- 
itor has-inculcated an error; but they are aware, that their moni- 
tors are liable to teach.them wrong in many instances in which 
they are not able to detect, or even to suspect, the error. A- 
gain, scholars do not feel that respect for the monitors, which 
ought to be felt toward an instructer. They do not feel that res- 
pect, which is needed to banish every playful and sportive pro- 
pensity, and prepare the class to attend seriously aid in earnest 
to the business before them. The monitors may indeed be au- 
thorised to send to the principal instructer for punishment, any 
one who is guilty of misconduct; but a scholar who has a ro- 
guish or a mischievous disposition, can invent a thousand name- 
less ways of embarrassing his monitor, and diverting the attention 
of the class, while he is guilty of no definable misconduct, and 
the monitor is compelled to let him pass with impunity. And 
though the mischief of such a scholar may be confined to the cir- 
cle of his own class; yet, in some schools, such scholars are 
found in so great abundance, that almost every class contains 
one or more of them. 

3. A third disadvantage of the monitorial system, is the ef- 
fect it has in exciting envy and other unkind feelings between the 
monitors and the other scholars. This evil probably exists in a 
much greater degree at the first establishment and in the early 
stages of a monitorial school, than after it has been a considera- 
ble time in operation ; but we see not how it can be entirely sep- 
arated from the system. The appointment of monitors makes 
an invidious distinction between those who before regarded one 
‘ another as equals; and the grounds of this distinction may be 
much less apparent to the schulars, than they are to the igstruc- 
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ter. The evil will be increased by the haughty airs which some 
of the monitors will probably assume, and the domineering and 
impatient spirit which they will manifest. Still more will the evil 
be increased, if some, who are qualified to be monitors, as far as 
respects their age, talents, and learning, are neglected in the ap- 
pointment, or afterwards dismissed from office, on account of ir- 
regular and disorderly conduct. In a place, where the schools 
have not been, in time past, very well managed, it will be found 
more difficult to effect a reformation in the habits of the older 
than of the younger scholars; and yet two or three of these old- 
er scholars, especially ifa little disaffected, willymake more trou- 
ble in the school, than ten times that number of the younger 
ones. | 

4. Another disadvantage of the monitorial system, is the fre- 
quent change of instructers which the classes experience. Those 
who are appointed as monitors, are frequently absent, and their 
places must be supplied by supernumerary monitors, or by sub- 
stitutes who are employed only to meet the exigency of the occa- 
sion. It also becomes necessary, in various ways, frequently to 
appoint new monitors. Some of the old monitors leave the school, 
having attended as long as their parents can dispense with their 
assistance at home ; others leave on account of sickness ; others 
are dismissed from office for mal-administration or other miscon-. 
duct ; and others leave or resign through disaffection, or in con- 
sequence of difficulties that arise between them and their classes. 
In addition to this, it is a part of the plan in some monitorial 
schools, to change the monitors as often as possible. Now it is 
impossible for any instructer to teach well those who have just 
been taught, in the same branch, by another instructer. This is a 
disadvantage, of the extent of which none but an experienced and 
skilful instructer can adequately conceive. Different instruc- 
ters, even among those in whose general plan there is the great- 
est possible coincidence, adopt different modes of procedure in 
many of the little details of instruction, and employ different 
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forms of expression in asking questions and in communicating 
knowledge. Children cannot, therefore, at once, understand a 
new instructer, or conform themselves to his modes of proceed- 
ing. Neither can the instructer understand them, before he has 
gained some acquaintance with their habits of thinking and of 
using language. It is, in fact, attempting to teach a new lesson, 
without knowing, or being able to ascertain, for a considerable 
time, precisely where the old lesson left off. “In order to find 
access to the mind of a child,” as we have before remarked, (see 
pp- 17, 18,) “it is necessary first to ascertain what he alrea- 
dy knows. His ®nowledge both of words and of things must be 
determined ; and above all, the ideas he may have acquired, ei- 
ther correct or erroneous, on the particular subject on which he 
is now to receive farther instruction.” Now this cannot be done 
at once, either by the young monitor or the adult instructer ; and 
poor indeed must be the method of teaching adopted by that in- 
structer, who can teach as well on the first day that a child is pla- 
ced under his care, as after an acquaintance of several weeks. 

5. Finally, monitors do’ not, and cannot, possess that degree 
of judgment, and that knowledge of language and of the human 
mind, which are indispensable to a good instructer. It is as im- 
possible to lay down rules how a teacher should proceed in eve- 
ry particular case that occurs, as it would be to do the same for 
the physician, amid the variety of constitution and bodily habit 
which his patients exhibit, and the variety of disease with which. 
they are afflicted. The monitors may endeavor to imitate their 
instructer, and to teach according to the same general principles 
by which he is governed ; but unless they possess more judg- 
ment, than can reasonably be expected of boys and girls, whose 
minds are yet quite uncultivated, they will commit many egre- 
gious blunders in their attempts to imitate, and to apply general 
principles. The difficulty is, they have not formed, and they can- 
not, at that age, have formed, those habits of comparison and of 
noticing resemblances and differences, which will enable them 
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readily to perceive when a case occurs which requires the same 
mode of procedure which they have witnessed in a given instance 
in their instructer, or to make the requisite variation in the meth- 
od of teaching, when a case occurs, which differs, in some cir- 
cumstances, from those which have occurred in the lessons which 
their instructer has given them. Still more difficult is it, to give 
them that skill in the use of language, which, every instructer 
ought to possess. They tell their class somthing by way of in- 
struction or explanation ; but some of the, class fail to understand 
them. There is a word, or phrase, or form of construction, em- 
ployed, which is not understood; but the monitor is unable to 
see where the difficulty lies. Or t!pere is an ambiguity in the lan- 
guage used, which misleads cy confounds the learner, but of 
which the monitor is utter]:y unconscious; and he wonders why 
the scholar does not become master of the subject. And even 
if the monitor is awar ¢ of the seat of the difficulty, he knows not 
how to vary his phraseology, or to present the subject in a dif- 
ferent aspect, sc, as to render it intelligible. Neither does he know. 
how to ascer* sin, by repeated and varied questions, just what the 
learner ac’ wally knows on the subject, and just what erroneous 
ideas h’, has imbibed. Still less does the monitor know just what 
kind and degree of assistance a learner needs in every instance 
in which his own efforts prove insufficient. He tells him too much; 
he undertakes to assist the learner, but in fact takes the work out 
of his hands and does it for him. And in asking questions, he 
will frame the question so that the answer will be implied in the 
language used ; and perhaps so that the learner, although other- 
wise utterly ignorant on the subject, will have the answer sug- 
gested to him by the very form of words, and the tone and man- 
ner of the speaker. Or he will ask, at the outset, a question, 
which ought to have been preceded by two or three others ; thus 
taking for granted things, which the learner does not know, and 
for the want of a knowledge of which he finds the whole subject 
involved ip darkness and perplexity. To all this should be add- 
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ed the numerous errors, into which many monitors fall in regard 
to the matter, as well as the manner, of their instructions; and 
which, in some instances, are alone sufficient to cancel all the 
monitor's services. 

Weare aware, that the remarks we have been making on the 
incompetency of monitors, might be extended toa large number 
of adult teachers ; but we conclude that the deficiency must be 
greater in the former than in the latter, in proportion to their 
greater immaturity of ;aind. Doubtless, some monitors are more 
skilful than many adult te.wchers ; and in some monitorial schvols, 
the monitors may teach wih very gratifying success, in conse- 
quence of the excellent models’ set before them by their instruc- 

_ter. But to form a correct judgment on the subject, we must 
consider what is the general character of these young teachers 
compared with that of their seniors, a°¥d what models would be 
held out, for imitation, by the principal in.Sttucters, if all schools 
were on the monitorial plan. 

In regard to the advantages of the monitoria: S¥stem, it seems 
to us that some of them have been overrated. uch stress is 
laid by Mr. Fowle on the amount of practice which the learner 
gets in such a school. It is indeed a maxim, that “ pract, €€ makes 
perfect ;” but the maxim, to be correct, needs a little qu. Uifica- 
tion. Practice or experience, conducted with care, and w.%4er 
the eye of a skilful and vigilant guide, does lead toward perfec ™ 
tion. But willa child learn to read well or understandingly, by 
reading a great deal in a hasty, careless manner, without being 
made to correct his errors, without hearing any remarks or an- 
swering any questions on what he reads, and without being taught 
to employ emphasis and tones adapted to the sense? If merely 
to pronounce correctly, to read every word just as it lies in the 
book, without omission, addition, or. alteration, and to do this 
with fluency, and with a due degree of loudness and distinctness, 
were all that is required, a careful monitor might teach the art 
of reading tolerably well. Yet even this humble attainment is, 
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we believe, sooner acquired by reading a little at a time, and by 
frequently repeating the same sentence until the proper manner 
of reading it becomes impressed on the mind. But for ourselves, 
we do not wish a child to form a habit of reading with fluency, 
any farther than he-knows the meaning of the words which he. 
reads, perceives the connection of one sentence with another, and 
enters into the train of thought and the spirit of the author. The 
same remarks may be made on other branches of instruction. 
The proficiency of the pupil depends far less upon having much 
practice, than upon having the lessons which he does get, mana- 
ged inthe best manner. 

We have also a few remarks to offer on the idea, that monito- 
rial schools are adapted to prepare teachers for other schools; 
or to prepare those who are now monitors, to occupy hereafter 
the station of principal instructers. It may be presumed, that for 
the most part, the method of teaching which the monitor em- 
ploys, and the habits which he forms in managing his class, will 
go with him into any school which he may afterwards instruct. 
Habits are not easily laid aside ; and when a person’s habits are 
once formed, he seldom reflects enough on the subject to inquire 
whether any of them need to be laid aside. Where, then, is the 
most favorable situation, or when is the best time, for the hab- 
its of a school-teacher to be formed? A monitorial school is a 
good situation, if every such school were taught by a sk:lful teach- 
er, and if he could exercise a sufficiently powerful influence over 
his monitors. But unless the instructer is indefatigable in his ef- 
forts and unremitted in his vigilance, his monitors will form hab- 
its of teaching and managing their classes very different from 
what could be wished. Suppose a monitorial school to be es- 
tablished in a place where the schools have not been very well 
taught. The monitors, when they begin to instruct, will of course 
practise according to the way to which they have been accus- 
tomed ; and it will be no easy thing to produce a revolution in 
their habits of thinking, especially if they have arrived at the age 
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of fifteen or eighteen years. Thus, under a good instructer, the 
monitor is very liable to teach in an unskilful manner; and un- 
der a poor instructer, he is almost certain to do so. Suppose 
now, that one of these youth, instead of being a monitor, com- 
mences teaching a school of his own at a more mature age. The 
greater interest he will feel in the proficiency of his pupils, and 
the greater responsibility which he will feel to rest upon him, 
will, it may be hoped, lead him to think for himself ; and if he 
does this, his better judgment and more mature mind will ena- 
ble him to make improvements in his methods of teaching, which 
he was incapable of making or understanding at an earlier age. 
The monitorial system seems suited to transmit the same meth- 
ods of teaching from one generation of instructers to another ; 
but we could wish to see every succeeding generation a little wi- 
ser than that which preceded it. 

We would not have our readers conclude, from the remarks 
which we have offered, that we are opposed to the monitorial 
method of instruction. We have not had sufficient acquaintance 
with monitorial schools, and sufficient opportunity to observe 
their tendency and effects, to be authorised to form an opinion 
on the subject. We were formerly opposed to the Lancasterian 
system, because we considered it as too mechanical, as not ad- 
mitting any thing like the inductive method of teaching, and as 
exciting the learner to diligence in his studies chiefly by address- 
ing itself to motives of an exceptionable character. Our preju- 
dices were overcome by reading the American Journal of Edu- 
cation, particularly by Mr. Fowle’s account of the Boston Moni- 
torial School. Our subsequent observation, experience, and re- 
flections, have led us to doubt, whether it is advisable that the 
systema of mutual instruction should be so generally adopted, as 
has by some been recommended. In schools which are large, 
and which afford a sufficient number of scholars who are at all 
qualified to officiate as monitors, it is probably best that this sys- 
tem should be adopted. But in schools of only forty or fifty, 
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scholars, and especially where all the older scholars are either 
very ignorant and stupid, or very disorderly and troublesome— 
and many such schools, we fear, exist within the limits of en- 
lightened New-England—our present impression is, that moni- 
tors would do more harm than good. It is very possible, indeed, 
that where the circumstances of a school do not admit of the 
complete adoption of the monitorial system, it may be partially 
adopted with good success. The instructer might select two, 
three, or more individuals, of suitable age, good capacity, and 
correct deportment, and, after requesting them to notice his meth- 
od of instructing certain classes, and conversing with them on 
the subject, might set them to teach those classes, observing how 
they succeeded, and kindly pointing out any instance of unskil- 
ful procedure or injudicious management. If he treated them 
with a proper degree of condescension and familiarity, he might 
stand by and see them teach without materially embarrassing 
them. In proportion as he became satisfied of their competen- 
cy, he might leave them occasionally to proceed alone, and grad- 
ually render his visits to their stations less frequent. We should 
deprecate the idea of setting boys and girls to teaching without 
an initiatory process and a superintendence of this kind. We are 
apprehensive, that the monitorial system is adopted in some 
schools without being understood. One man, with a hundred 
scholars under his care, says,.that since he adopted this system, 
he finds his task very easy; and another, with thirty or forty 
scholars only, gives out lessons for the whole school, waits while 
they are getting them, and then calls all the classes, four or five 
in number, out at once, and hears one of them himself, while the 
rest are taught by monitors who can scarcely read a Jine of com- 
mon English without a blunder. Now, a teacher has greatly 
mistaken the spirit and design of the monitorial system, if he 
thinks to find in it an excuse for indolence; or if he imagines he 
is doing his duty to his school by being idle a part of the time, 
for the sake of giving three or four stupid monitors an upportu~- 
nity to share with him in the business of instruction. 
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DEFECTS OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Defects in the state of school and text books, are less likely 
to be felt, because we have all been instructed from them, and 
our minds are formed upon them, as upon certain models. Re- 
formation is upon all subjects progressive. Even reformers 
themselves cannot, at once, shake off the many associations, 
which obscure their judgment. And reformation, or rather im- 
provements, in the principles of instruction, are more slow and 
difficult to be made, than in those of almost any other subject. This 
is partly because the subject is one of intrinsic difficulty ; but more 
because so many prejudices are to be encountered. Our prejudi- 
ces, however, on this subject, are all honest ; for they are wrought 
into our very nature, from our earliest infancy ; aud they are 
the stronger, precisely because all*acknowledge the subject to 
be of the utmost importance, and take particular care, that all 
should be taught according to the most approved and philosoph- 
ical plan ; that is, just as we ourselves have been taught. Eve- 
ry age and generation think, that they have just arrived at per- 
fection. And they take care accordingly, that their children 
shall never relapse to the ignorance of their ancestors. This 
would be well, if they did not take almost as effectual care, that 
they should never be wiser tnan their fathers. But this is pro- 
vided against with most pious care. The very best men of all 
ages, those who can hardly find good enough to do, in this short 
life, to satisfy themselves, would, with very few exceptions, be 
heartily glad to freeze or petrify the world, in the perfect and 
consistent form in which they are about to leave it, lest a rash 
and wicked posterity should jostle it outof shape. * * * 

But besides these general and honest prejudices, which no 
one believes he possesses, yet all do possess, there are others, 
in the particular case in hand, which are not entitled to so much 
respect. In the case of school books, there are prejudices of ig- 
norance and i.e. rest to be encountered. The mass of instruct- 
ers in the primary schools, who have most influence in the selec- 
tion of school books, had commonly much rather teach an old 
book, which they themselves have been taught, than be at the 
trouble of learning a newone. Indeed, so superficial has the 
education of most instructers of common schools been, that a 
new book is, to them, a new subject. The particular form and 
words, in which the principles of any branch of learning have 
been expressed, and the principles themselves, are, with them, 
identical; and if the words are varied, the principles are not 
recognised.—Carter’s Letters. 
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TOYS FOR CHILDREN. 

It is indispensably necessary that some sort of toys should be 
appropriated to the amusement of children. Those used in the 
Infant School at Bristol, cunsist of small, but very strong, carts 
and wheel-barrows : we have also four swings, two for the very 
small children which are constructed like children’s chairs, the 
others for those who are arrived to five or six years of age. But 
there is nothing so much delights them, as their little wooden 
bricks, of which they have a great quantity. I shall mention an 
instance or two of their building. 

One day, when several of the children had gone to dinner, a 
number who remained, petitioned for the use of the bricks. | im- 
mediately acquiesced, and went to my dinner. It appears they 
had predetermined to surprise me by building what they called 
a very high castle, and accordingly enlisted all their compan- 
ions to engage in the important business. In an instant all were 
busily employed ; some in fetching the bricks in their little bar- 
rows, and others in forming them into a building. By dint of as- 
siduity and much pains, they erected their castle, with a door 
and wiadows as high as the tallest child could reach. They had, 
however, a large portion of bricks unoccupied ; and therefure pe- 
titioned the governess for the use of two or three chairs to stand 
on to finish their undertaking. This being granted, they set to 
work again, and soon reared their fabric as high as they could 
reach from the chairs. They were now reduced to a still great- 
er dilemma; for they had not yet used half their bricks, and 
were still wishing to build higher, that they might surprise me, 
being every moment expected from dinner. Alter consulting a- 
mong themselves, they next petitioned for the table to stand up- 
on. As the governess stood by and watched them, she could not 
refuse their request ; and in a moment they set to work, and built 
as high as they could reach. They had now elevated their cas- 
tle eight feet; but some bricks still remaining, they petitioned 
the governess to finish it, which she did ; and, being a tall wo- 
man, (by standing on the table) raised their castle almost twelve 
feet from the ground. 

Shortly after they had finished their work, [ made my appear- 
ance ; upon which they immediately set up a loud shout of jov, 
and conducted me to see the building. I could not but admire 
their ingenuity and industry ; and after bestowing my approba- 
tion of their work, I further encouraged them by saying it should 
stand all the afternoon, in case any visiters should come. This 
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very much delighted them ; and every time the door opened, 
they hoped to see a visiter; but unfortunately no one came, and 
in the evening the castle was demolished. 

At another time, on my return from dinner, they informed me 
they had built a house, and that somebody was in it. I examin- 
ed the building, and was surprised and delighted to find that they 
had built a sort of house, and that one of their little companions 
was completely enclosed within it. They were very choice of 
this performance, and I again readily bestowed my approbation 
on their industry and perseverance. 

From those two examples, a person disposed to assist in fur- 
nishing an Infant School, may discover that nothing is more like- 
ly to attract attention than these bricks, and certainly I would rec- 
‘ommend them in preference to any other toy. Whips, whip- 
tops, peg-tops, and ropes of any description, are prohibited, be- 
cause it has been found that they might occasionally be devoted 
to purposes very different from those intended ; namely, convert- 
ing them into means of inflicting castigation on each other. Al- 
so marbles and every thing which has a tendency to gaming is 
discouraged, because it has been found, that the loser has fre- 
quently been unable to govern his temper, and thus symptoms of 
revenge have been reciprocally excited. | Goyder’s Manual. 





MORAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

The moral branches of education can never be successfully 
taught without the aid of example. Example has, in a great 
measure, the same influence upon every other part of education. 
Children do little, besides imitating others. Parents who read, 
will have reading children. Industrious parents will have in- 
dustrious children. Lying parents will have lying children. 

Every child should be taught to pay all his debts and fulfil all 
his contracts, exactly in the manner, completely in the value, 
and punctually at the time. Every child should be discourag- 
ed from the propensity to make bargains, so early, so strongly, 
and so universally visible. He should be discouraged, also, from 
every wish to make what is called a good bargain; the common 
source of all cheating ; and should be taught that he is bound 
to render an equivalent for what he receives. Every bargain 
disadvantageous to himself, he should scrupulously fulfil. Ev- 
ery thing, which he has borrowed, he should be obliged to re- 
turn, uninjured, at the time ; and every thing belonging to others, 
which he has lost, he should be required to replace. 
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The minds of children may easily be rendered kind by a wise 
cultivation ; and by the want of it, will easily become unfeeling 
and cruel. Children should be taught, the first moment they 
are capable of being taught, a lively tenderness for the feelings, 
the sufferings and the happiness of all beings (serpents or reptiles 
not excepted) with whom they are conversant. Every child 
should be invariably instructed to exercise kindness toward an- 
imals, and to shun cruelty, even to an insect. 


Duwight’s Theology. 





INFLUENCE OF MATERNAL PIETY. 


When I wasa little ehild, said a good man, my mother used 
to bid me kneel beside her, and place her hand upon my head, 
while she prayed. Ere I was old enough to know her worth, 
she died, and I was left too much to my own guidance. Like 
others, I was inclined to evil passions, but often felt myself 
checked, and as it were drawn back, by a soft hand upon my 
head. When a young man, I travelled in foreign lands, and 
was exposed to many temptations. But when | would have 
yielded, that same hand was upon my head, and I was saved. I 
seemed to feel its pressure as in the days of my happy infancy, 
and sometimes there came with it a voice, in my heart, a voice 
that must be obeyed—* Oh! do not this wickedness, my son, 
nor sin against thy God.” 








INTELLIGiNCE. 


SCHOOLS IN MADAGASCAR. 


The missionaries of the London Society in this Island, have 
established, with the sanction and under the patronage of the 
king, Radama, nearly 30 schools since 1820; which, in March 
1826, contained 2051 scholars, many of whom were good read- 
ers and writers, and had made very respectable progress in arith- 
metic, geography, and other branches of education. ‘ The 
progress they have made in the knowledge of the christian re- 
ligion,” say the missionaries, “is truly gratifying.” The king 
attended the annual examination, and enters with great interest 
into all its details. The missionaries give his address to the 
children at the last examination; which would not suffer by a 
comparison with those of great men, on similar occasions, in a 
christian land. 
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908 INTELLIGENCE. 


SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 

The eighth annual report of the Calcutta Baptist Missienary 
Society, published in the autumn of 1826, states the foliowing 
remarkable fact. ‘A great number of rich natives have estab- 
lished gratuitous schools in their own houses for the children in 
their immediate neighborhood ; to which their parents naturally 
send them, both for their greater convenience, as well as to grat- 
ify those by whom these schools are supported.” This shows 
that they have learned the value of education, from mission 


schools, and that light is rapidly rising on their gross darkness. 
Rec. & Tel. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SOGIETY. 
' A society with the above designation has been formed in Bos- 
ton, the object of which is, “‘ to extend the advantages of edu- 
eation to all the children of the poor in the city.” 


SABBATH SCHOOLS IN MAINE. 

The managers of the Maine Sabbath School Union have com- 
missioned several young gentlemen, students in theology, to 
visit different parts of this State, and labor to awaken increased 
interest and exertion in behalf of Sabbath Schools. 

Christian Mirror. 


SABBATH SCHOOL LESSONS. 

The system of giving rewards in Sabbath Schools is going out 
of use, and also the practice of reciting as much as possible. It 
is now practised, to give limited and uniform lessons, without 
any other rewards than the privilege of using a juvenile library. 
The editor of the Visitant says, “In every case that has come 
within the reach of our knowledge, the new system has been 
attended with success, and has given to the children a deeper in- 
terest in the school, than the old plan of rewarding with tickets. 
The library system affords the richest reward, is equally esteem- 


ed by the scholars, and produces the greatest amount of good.” 
Rec. & Tel. 








Erratum.—lIn No. 11, page 173, line 10, after class insert room. 
Tue Teacner’s Guipk is published semi-monthly, at one dollar a year, to be paid 
within the year : if delayed beyond that time, $1,50. To those who procure subscribers 
and pay in advance, every sixth copy gratis. 
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